have more need of 


“Children 


|models than of critics.” 


———Joubert 
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THE SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Five years ago, in a paper on 


Automation and the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, given before the 
Central Conference of American 


Rabbis, I pointed to certain instal- 


lations of Ford Motor Company which 


made it possible for 41 workers to do 
the work formerly done by 117; to a 
television plant of the Raytheon 
_Manufacturing Company which could 
produce with 2 workers the number of 
radios formerly produced by 200. 
That process is much more refined 
and intensified than it was five 
years ago and we hear of many items 
that are now being completed from 
faw material to packaged, sealed, 
stamped, stored product without the 
intervention of a human hand, once 
the raw material is placed on the 
link belt of the automated assembly 
line. Automated clerical, recording, 
mailing devices are displacing large 
numbers of white collared employees, 


just as surely as recorded music has - 


displaced many live musicians. 

This constitutes a qualitative 
change rather than a quantitative one. 
It is simply not true that automation 
merely causes a change of direction 
and emphasis in the productive 
economy. It is not true that people 


Dr. Jacob J]. Weinstein, Rabbi of 
K.A.M. Temple, Chicago, is an 
RLCA_ Executive Board member 
long active in labor affairs as a 
Regional War Labor Board member, 
arbitrator, and close student. The 
article presented here is abridged 
from an address made to the 46th 
General Assembly of American 
Hebrew Congregations in Washington 
on November 14. 


oY Jacob J. Weinstein 


who are not needed in the, coal 
mines, steel mills and mailing staffs 
are eventually absorbed by the firms 
who make the machinery which dis- 
placed them or by the businesses 
supported by the profits of the maker 
of automated devices. 


Automation Eliminates Jobs 


The pattern of American industrial 
change shows an ever increasing 
core of unemployed men and women. 
After each retooling and after each 
major lay-off, whether caused by a 
strike, lock-out or business recession, 
there is a larger margin of the un- 
absorbed when the business index 
looks up. Conditions may indeed be 
better for the men whose seniority or 
special skills call them back; their 
take home pay may be better, their 
vacations increased, their sickness 
benefits improved, their pensions 
enlarged; but there are fewer men 
returning to enjoy these~ benefits. 
The waves of the economic ebb and 
tide leave an ever larger debris of 
industrial flotsam and jetsam on the 
shores of our national growth. No 
wonder that most collective bargain- 
ing discussions are more concerned 
with work rules and seniority than 
with the heretofore more basic issues 
of hours and wages. The worker and 
his representatives recognize that 
within the framework of present 
economic conditions, the most that 
can be done is to somehow more 
equitably redistribute unemployment. 

In August of 1959, Armour and 
Company, the nation’s second largest 
meat packing company, signed a 
two-year collective bargaining con- 
tract with the two principal unions in 


the industry: the United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Vorkmen of 
North America. A feature of this 
agreement was a provision for a 
tripartite committee, which has come 
to be known as the Automation Com- 
mittee, composed of four representa- 
tives of the Company and two from 
each of the unions and an impartial 
chairman, who in this instance was 
Clark Kerr, the President of the 
University of California. 

A fund of $500,000, accumulated 
through Company payments of one 
‘cent for each hundredweight of total 
tonnage shipped from slaughtering 
and meat packing plants covered 
by this agreement, was established 
to finance the Committee. A pre- 
liminary report of this Committee 
was issued this last June (1961). I 
am indebted to this excellent study, 
made under the direction of expert 
economists and labor specialists 
from our leading universities, for 
much of the evidence IJ shall present 
here. 

A minimum estimate of this study 


is that automation will. wipe out 
1,250,000 jobs each year. Every 
year in the immediate future, the 


nation’s labor force will increase by 
1,250,000. Part of this increase 
comes tragically from the 3 out of 
each 10 young people who drop out of 
our high schools and the hundreds of 
thousands who do not even finish our 
grade schools. This means that 
50,000 new jobs must be found each 
week to keep the present rather 
frightening level of unemployment—it 
(Continued on p. 3) 
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“The Future Belongs to Faith” 


eri? 

Here in Washington a short time 
ago, Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
stated that religious belief looked to 
him like ‘the key to the future.”? He 
continued, ‘‘Moral behavior is a 
product of belief. A nation that re- 
jects belief is self-centered and ma- 
terialistic. Its moral deficiencies 
can lead to disaster. The future be- 
longs to faith.”’ 

Such ,statements, and there have 
been many of late, usually come from 
men whose formal worship experience 
across the years has been rich and 
satisfying. No doubt this has been 
true for Secretary Goldberg. 

For many others, however, formal 
worship in church or synagogue has 
been either a dull or frightening 
experience. Usual result? An attempt 
to establish some type of religion in 
general, without benefit of formal 
worship, or, forget the whole thing. 

During my early childhood and 
adolescence, Mothertook me to church, 
because she felt that I should learn 
the religious traditions of my people. 
The God presented by those people, 
and quite sincerely I’m sure, was a 
frightening experience for a young 
lad. The Lord of Hosts was the 
Supreme Snooper of the universe and 
would surely ferret out my wickedness 
and send me to Hades unless some 
drastic changes were made—changes 
to be dictated by the preacher and 
the church. 

It seemed to me that I had two 
choices in the matter. One, give in 
and have my sins completely washed 
away in baptism (so the preacher 
said). Two, run like the devil (this 
the preacher did not suggest). I ran. 
Those good people and the God they 
presented frightened me out of my 
wits but not my sins. Fear does not 
have such power. 

Formal worship for me, as a re- 
sult of such experience, was out. But 
a man can’t run forever. He must 
worship something, or turn in upon 
himself in a deteriorating illness. 
That to which he gives himself will 
have a controlling influence upon his 
health and destiny. The Biblical 
record is clear on this matter. The 
temptation of Jesus is a case in 
point. He was offered the kingdoms 
of the worldif he would worship Satan, 


the symbol of all that is evil, harmful 
and destructive in human life, But he. 
maintained his integrity and devotion 


to God: ‘You shall worship the Lord 
your God, and Him only shall you 
serve.”’ 


Satisfying worship is dependent 
upon the attitudes a person takes into 
the worship place. Thebest of madern 
psychology and high religion con- 
firm the insight that our attitude 
toward others is the same as our 
attitude toward ourselves. If we love 
ourselves, we will love others; if we 
fear or reject ourselves, we will fear 
or reject others. The same principle 
holds in our relationship with God. 
When there has been fear, guilt, 
hostility in the relationships we have 
had with significant persons in our 
experiences, which have not been out- 
grown, there is likely to be similar 
response to God when we move toward 
worship. It is understandable, to 
some extent at least, why so many 
adults avoid worship, and why others 
turn it into an empty form. 

If worship is a living experience, 
and surely it can be, it can bring the 
worshiper face to face with himself 
in the light of the God that is real to 
him. This is dangerous, but neither 
frightening nor dull. It may make him 
aware ofpotentialities which he would 
like to avoid. It will no doubt make 
him aware of sins and weaknesses he 
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would like to forget. Be that as it 
may, there is one certain result of 


_real worship—it canpush a man nearer 


to finding his real self than can any 
other act. 

One has to keep going to worship, 
for real worship is an art, and like all 
atts its value comes as one gives 
himself to it for its own sake and on 
its own terms. The person who 
worships with the hope that magical 
changes or experiences will come with 
no responsibility on hispartis doomed 
to disappointment. Real worship re- 
sults in greater capacities for re- 
lationship with God and our fellow 
man. But not because we have ~ 
manipulated God into giving us greater 
capacity. It is the result of exper- 
iences in which we respond with love 
and faith to ourselves, others and God. 

—Kenneth Watson 


REV. ANDREW JUVINALL, long-time RLCA member and pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Napa, California, at service of ‘Blessing of the Tools’’ on 
Labor Sunday. Others shown, members of Mr. Juvinall’s church, are named in 


the accompanying article. 
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“BLESSING THE TOOLS” 


In the Labor Sunday service pic- 
tured herewith, the Rev. Andrew 
Juvinall, whose article 
Where They Worked’ appeared in our 
April issue, led his congregation in 
the following meditation and prayer. 
This is a service which might well be 
adapted for use in churches through- 
out the nation as a special Labor 
Sunday feature. Mr. Juvinall is a 
member of the Dept. of the Church and 
Economic Life of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Chn. of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Economic 
Life of the No. Calif.—Nevada Council 
of Churches, and on the Roster of 
Arbitrators of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

All men are called of God to en- 
gage in useful work. Jesus worked 

for some twenty years as a carpenter. 
Jesus said, ‘‘My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work’’. He indicated 
that it is man’s high privilege to work 
and thus to minister to the needs of 
man. Jesus said, ‘‘The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.”’ ‘I have given you an 
example, that you should do as I have 
done to you.’’ 

These men here at the altar sym- 
bolize the men of our parish and our 
world who participate in significant 
labor. They stand here dressed as 
they are dressed at work and carrying 
the tools they commonly use. 

Van Hoppe, the former president 
of our Methodist Men, is a painter and 
carries his brush which incidentally 
is made of hog bristles from China 
and costs forty dollars. Harlan Hopp, 
one of our young adults, is a carpenter 
and holds a skillsaw. Marvin Bowers, 
a member of our Building and Grounds 
Committee, is a machinist and holds 
a micrometer. Boyd Reichstein, a 
sixth grade Sunday School teacher, is 
an electrician and carries a conduit 
hickey. (Speaking tothe men) ‘‘These 
tools which you use are the result of 
other men’s labor. They have been 
developed from primitive beginnings 
to their present stages. They can do 
amazing things coupled with your skill. 
The power saw can do as much work 
in afew minutes as a man with a hand 
saw might do in several hours. The 
micrometer can measure to one thou- 
sandth of an inch and with certain re- 
finements a micrometer can measure 

to one millionth of an inch. As you 


“Tl Walked 


and all others engage in your daily 
work, I hope you will remember that 
you labor not alone. God is with you. 
He is interested in what you are doing 
all the time. In your chosen vocation 
he calls you to serve the needs of 
his children.”’ ‘h 

Let us pray: ‘‘O God, we thank 
Thee for giving man the boon of work 
by which we minister to one another 
and usefully employ our minds and 
muscles. We pray that Thou wilt bless 
these men who labor in Thy world. 
Bless the tools they use to effectively 
implement their skill. Protect them 
from danger. Give them pride of good 
workmanship. Enable them to vis- 
ualize the homes that will be enjoyed, 
the world that will be beautified, and 
the human needs that will be met be- 
cause of their labor. Consecrate the 
work of all who produce things of 
value and render service to their 
fellowmen. In the name of Jesus, The 
Carpenter of Nazareth, we pray. 
Amen.”’ 


_ 


2nd INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
(Continued from p. 1) 


gravitates between 5% and 7% depend- 
ing on seasonal fluctuations—from 
rising. 


Proposed Remedies 


Some very specific and helpful 
remedies have been suggested, such 
as the aid to depressed areas, in- 
crease of supplemental unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Peace Corps, the 
renewal of Conservation Camp work 
forces, an intensified campaign to 
encourage our young people to remain 
in school. Others put their trust in 
the speeding up of our defense in- 
dustries and in the enlargement of our 
foreign trade and aid programs. But 
all these efforts put together will 
make only a smalldent in the problem. 
There are those who put supreme 
faith in a vast retraining and re- 
habilitation program in the belief that 
there are skilled jobs awaiting a 
large portion of our unemployed if 
only they will obtain the necessary 
training. 

A special study, just completed 
by this same Automation Committee, 
of several hundred displaced workers 
from abandoned meat packing plants 
shows that a very large percentage— 
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those in the middle years and older— 
are not susceptible of retraining. 
New skills come very hard to them. 
And those few who were retrained 
found that they had to start at the 
bottom of the line and wait for many 
months until the plants to which they 
had applied had absorbed the laid-off 
workers with higher seniority. Re- 
training is vital but it is not as 
automatic as it is generally thought 
to be nor does it help much in a time 
of slow production. It merely adds 
more high-rated and up-graded skills 
to the army of the unemployed. 

Only a vastly increased total 
national product, réflecting a national 
growth rate, year in and year out, 
averaging at least 5% every twelve 
months, can give us any assurance 
that this plague of unemployment can 
be overcome. This increase in total 
Mational product might perhaps be 
achieved by gorging the American 
foot, or by placing two hair-do’s on 
each fair lady’s head, or by adding 
summer house to winter house, or by 
multiplying yachts and private planes. 
It would, however, be much more 
wholesomely achieved by a vast in- 
crease in low-cost public housing, 
rural and urban hospitals, more ade- 
quate schoolhouses of every type, 
adequate institutional facilities for 
the aged, the mentally ill, the delin- 
quent and the criminal. 

To direct the total national 
product into these channels of real 
community wealth rather than into 
the channels of gadgets and items of 
conspicuous consumption will re- 
quire a much more affirmative at- 
titude toward government spending 
than we now have. This is where a 
totalitarian economy like Russia’s 
has much the better of us. It can 
build roads and houses where the 
profit prospects of our free economy 
opt for chewing gum and rainbow 
colored eye shades. Since we would 
not have economic dictatorship, even 
if it proved more efficient, we must, 
through our own discipline and through 
our government’s services, bridge 
this ominous gap. 


Government's Role in Jobs 


Our present administration has 
been frustrated in its intentions to 
increase our medical services to the 
aged and to give larger aid to public 
education by reactionary forces. . . 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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of Canada 


Reuther to Address R.-L.C.C. 


The Religion and Labour Council 
of Canada will hold its Third Annual 
Convention in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, ‘on Tuesday, January 16. 
While the full schedule of the day is 
not yet announced, the guest speaker 
at the convention will be President 
Walter Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers. Registration for delegates 
will be $4 and the banquet tickets $2. 


The Tolpuddle Martyrs 


A 29-frame color film strip, ‘‘The 
Tolpuddle Martyrs,’’ is now available 
from the Religion and Labour Council 
of Canada office, 11 Trinity Square, 
Toronto 1. Produced with the sub- 
title, ‘Six Men From Dorset,’’ the 
story tells of the 1834 trial and trans- 
portationto Australia of the union men 
of the Friendly Society of Agricul- 
tural Labourers. Their seven-year 
sentences, on trumped-up charges of 
taking an ‘illegal oath,’’ although the 
Act Against Combination of Workmen 
had been repealed in 1825, aroused 
strong public opinion. They were 
pardoned in 1836, and later five of 
them emigrated to Canada, where John 
Standfield eventually became mayor of 
London, Ontario. George Loveless, 
their leader, was a Methodist Lay 
Preacher who continued his work in 
Canada, where the group helped build 
a church at Fanshaw Dam. 

The script accompanying the 
pictures tells the story fully of this 
early persecution of a union group, 
Christian men and martyrs to the ideal 
they held. Dr. David Summers has 
worked closely with Walter McCreary, 
who is credited as producer, in pre- 
paring this first venture in film under 
the name of the R.L.-C. of Canada. 
Print and script is available for pur- 
chase at $5 from the Toronto office. 
One copy has been acquired by the 
RLCA in Washington, and loan ar- 
rangements may also be made. 


Have you ordered Witherspoon Dodge’s 


Autobiography? Give copies for. 


Christmas! Order at special $2 rate! 
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Prayer of Invocation 


Almighty God, Lord of Hosts, 
Creator, Sustainer, Redeemer, from 
whom our spirits come, and in whom 
is all our peace and power, remind 
us as we bow our heads in prayer 
that to stand before the Eternal is no 
thing. We are thankful, 
Father, for bread and meat, for the 


shelter of house and good clothing, 
for daily work. We stand before You 
as debtors. . 
Your handiwork has created the 
All that 
we know of love and patience, of 
truth and questing mind, of beauty 


earth on which we stand. 


in face and soul, has come because 
of our sojourn here on earth, all 
this because of Your labor of love. 
We are also debtors to our fellow 
man. His labor at the far ends of the 
earth comes to serve us, his books, 
his art, his music, his work on the 
assembly line, in the mines under 
the earth, and in the air above the 
earth, 

All this comes to refresh and 
There 


check which comes each month for 


bless our lives. is a pay- 


all this, but there is more. We are 
co-laborers together in the ongoing 
of Your creation. In each of us 
there is a creative power. This isa 
part of Your work. Let us use it, 
not for Mammon’s sake, but for good- 
ness and beauty, working always as 
your stewards, and to the benefit of 
our fellow man. 

Walk with us, then, in the plain 
and routine paths where life settles 
down to a test of sheer endurance, 
unheralded by even slight recognition 
When 


our vision of good things to be done 


or promise of small reward. 


grows dim, and we grow weary of 
doing well to our selves and others, 
whisper silently over our shoulders 
and nudge us along, even in darkness 
toward the light ahead. Walk with 
us closely along the ordinary paths 
of work and learning and play until 
such time comes for us to know the 
high art of being a mature person. 
Take us and our handful of dreams 
and disclose to us the miracle of 
Your grace in the unexpected places 
of the plain and routine. Amen. 
—-Dr. Kenneth Watson, IUD Con- 
vention, Nov. 16, 1961 


THREE SEMINARY CONFERENCES 


Theological seminary students 
will have an unusual opportunity to 
be guest observers at the opening 
sessions of the AFL-CIO ‘biennial 
convention in Miami on December 


7-8. Convention speakers whom they 


will hear include President Kennedy, 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Secretary 


Arthur Goldberg, American Legion 


Commander Charles L. Bacon, and — 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
who will give the opening address. 

Student headquarters will be at 
the Shore Club Hotel, a few minutes 
away from the Convention head- 
quarters in the Americana Hotel. 
There, at a cost of only $8 per day 
including meals, they ‘will’ have 
their own sessions on Thursday and 
Friday, led by clergymen, labor 
leaders, and RLCA staff members. 
Because of the anticipated interest 
in the convention speakers as well as 
the seminary program, the group will 
be limited to the first 75 registrants. 

Theme of the conference, the 
third to be held by RLCA this fall 
under leadership of Dr. Clair M. Cook 
as Education Director, will be the 
same as the earlier ones, ‘‘Labor in 
Action: Does Religion Have a 
Responsibility?’’ The first of the 
three, held in Cincinnati on October 
18th with the triennial convention of 
the United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers, brought 49 students and 
professors from six Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky schools. The second, 
held in Washington on November 16, 
was likewise a regional affair, with 
seminarians from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Washington 
attending the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department Convention. More 
than 60 students participated, in- 
cluding 14 from 5 Roman Catholic 
schools. 

Taking part in the Washington 
sessions of the students at luncheon 
and dinner sessions, speakers in- 
cluded Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Jerry Holleman; Victor Reuther, 
assistant to the president, UAW; Dr. 
Jacob Weinstein, Rabbi of K.A.M. 


Temple, Chicago, and RLCA board © 


member; and Father Patrick YW. 
Gearty, Department of Economics, — 
Catholic University of America. 


Presiding over the student sessions 


were John Hope II, now with the 
(Continued on p. 5) 
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_ We have said earlier (Part I, 
October) that there was a consider- 
able degree of alienation of the 
worker from the church extending 
down well into the present century— 
in fact, there are still remnants of 
old antipathies to be seen. In 1924 
the president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Warren S. 
Stone, put it this way: ‘‘You want to 
know what labor thinks of the church. 
[ tell you, very frankly, that labor 
does not think very much of the 
church, because the church does not 
think very much of labor.’’ 7 
The historian who cites this 
Statement, Robert Moats Miller in 
American Protestantism and Social 
Issues, confirms the truth of both 
theses as matters stood forty years 
ago. He quotes also the comment of 
an old worker who said, ‘‘The 
preacher points your eyes to heaven, 
then the boss picks your pocket.’’ 
But the conditions of work in 
industry today are not those which 
prevailed in past decades. Labor 
thinks a great deal more of the 
church, and Protestant churches 
ate more concerned with the problems 
Seminary Conferences 
(Continued from p. 4) 
President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity and a long-time RLCA 
board member; and Co-Chairman 
John G. Ramsay, Steelworkers’ com- 
munity relations director. 
_... This is the first time that RLCA 
has sponsored three seminary con- 
ferences in three successive months, 
a reflection of the possibilities 
opened up by the enlargement of 
staff and division of responsibilities 
made possible. 
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TAKING THE CHURCH TO THE WORKER (II) 


By Clair M. Cook 


Printed here is the text of the 
ifth in a series of five 13-minute 
radio talks given by Dr. Cook over 


Ohio State University’s radio station 


WOSU, Columbus, Ohio the week be- 
fore Labor Day. The series of five is 
available ontape and may be obtained 
for re-broadcast on church or labor 
programs. This is a sequel to the 
first part published in October. 


of the worker and his organizations. 

This has not come about over- 
night. It is still true that many 
ministers are too much dwellers in 
ivory towers, and that they are very 
often too economically illiterate. 
Realization of this fact is back of 
such work as that of the Clergy 
Economic [Education Foundation, 
which sponsors summer seminar 
groups in various states. But all 
through this century there have been 
a small group of socially minded 
churchmen, successors to such 
earlier pioneers as Richard T. Ely, 
Washington Gladden, and Henry 
Codman Potter. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Frank Mason North, James 
Myers—one could call the roll of 
leaders in each era who have made 
their earnest contribution to bringing 
about greater rapprochement of the 
church and the worker. 


The 1919 Steel Strike Report 


We can take time only for one 
illustration from the past, the role of 
the churches in securing an end to 
the inhumanities of the twelve-hour 
workday and seven-day week in the 
steel industry. Long working hours 
were a major cause of the great steel 
strike of 1919. The case of the 


a 


hard-pressed workers did not come 
clearly into public focus, while 
what Dr. Miller calls the ‘‘masterly 
propaganda’”’ of management  suc- 
ceeded in turning public opinion, 
including many church leaders, 
against the strikers. The cry of 
“‘reds’’?’ and  ‘‘Bolsheviks’’ was 
leveled against them. By January, 
four months after the strike started, 
the furnaces were running in the 
same old way, the dispirited workers 
were again toiling their long hours, 
and their effort seemed all but in 
vain, 

The Interchurch World Movement 
appointed a special Commission of 
Inquiry with the late Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell as chairman. Their 
eventual Report on the Steel Strike of 
1919, some three hundred pages 
long and based on extensive field 
investigation by a competent staff, 
came up with findings which were 
almost entirely on the side of the 
strikers rather than management. 
Abolition of the twelve-hour day and 
the seven-day week, in which men 
worked twenty-four hours straight in 
changing from one shift to the other, 
was strongly recommended. This 
churchmen’s study was, in the words 
of Dr. Miller, ‘‘one of the most 
Significant actions ever taken by 
American Protestantism in the field 
of industrial problems.’’ It was 
acclaimed most favorably by many, 
but the business community was not 
among them. Iron Age charged that 
the Commission had hired radicals to 
do its investigating, and the Manu- 
facturers’ Record called the members 
of the Commission ‘‘ecclesiastical 
autocrats’’ and “rank Socialists.’’ 
(Continued on p. 6) 


FORTY-NINE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS and professors from six seminaries met in Cincinnati on October 18 for a 
Regional Seminary Conference on the theme, ‘‘Labor in Action: Has Religion a Responsibility?’’ They are shown here 
as they observed a convention session of the United Stone and Allied Products Workers. 
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Taking the Church to shah Wok kes (I) 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Detectives were even hired to shadow 
those connected with the inquiry. 

But the hue and cry against it 
could not combat its revelations. 
Public opinion turned against the 
steel industry’s treatment of its 
employees, although the industry 
continued to hold out against any 


change. It was not until four years 
later that the American Iron and 
Steel Institute appointed a  com- 


mittee to study the feasibility of 
adopting an _ eight-hour  shift—but 
came up with a negative reply. Then, 
on June 6, 1923, spokesmen for all 
three major religious groups of 
America issued a long united state- 
ment attacking the industry’s flimsy 
defense of the twelve-hour day, and 
concluded: ‘‘The forces of organized 
religion in America are now war- 
ranted in declaring that this morally 
indefensible regime of the twelve-hour 
day must come to an end. A further 
report is due from the Iron and Steel 
Institute—a report of a very different 
tenor.’” 

The statement resulted from the 
concern of Rabbi Horace Wolf of the 
Social Justice Committee of the 
Central Conference 
Rabbis, Father Raymond A. McGowan 
of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
and Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the 
Federal Council of Churches. In the 
four years since the strike, the 
church press and resolutions of 
church bodies had continued to 
hammer away at the bad working 
conditions, and the pressures they 
had helped so much to create resulted 
in Judge Gary’s amnouncement a 
month after the joint statement that 
steel’s 12-hour day would end. 


Child Labor and Other Reforms 


Child labor was another abuse to 
which the churches devoted much 
effort. In the 1930’s there was great 
concern over unemployment and the 
tragedies of a broken economy. At 
the Methodist General Conference of 
1932 there were these very sharp 
words in the document known as the 
Bishops’ Address: ‘‘Industry has as 
a rule given labor a grudging, in- 
sufficient wage, keeping it down by 
child exploitation, by suppression of 
legitimate organizations, and by other 
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expedients, while at the same time 
huge fortunes have been amassed for 
the favored owners of the resources 
of production. Today the burden is 
without conscience shifted to the 
worker who, after giving his labor for 
miserable financial results, is turned 
off to starve or beg. Thus, the 
machine, which might have been used 
to lift the load of poverty from the 
backs of all the people, has been 
used selfishly for the benefit of the 
few.’’ *) 

The Federal Council of Churches 
through its Commission on the Church 
and Social Service held scores of 
industrial seminars with business and 
labor leaders, investigated factory 
and mill conditions, testified in favor 
of reform legislation before con- 
gressional committees, and often 
arranged for union officers to speak 
from pulpits in many cities, especial- 
ly on Labor Sunday. 

Several of the major denomina- 
tions, like the Methodists, expressed 
their deep concern during the dif- 
ficult decade of the depression. A 
number of unofficial organizations 
were in the forefront of the social 
question and industrial relations 
affairs, such as the Presbyterian 
Fellowship for Social Action, which 
is no longer in existence; the Con- 
gregational Council for Social Action, 
which is now the Council for Social 
Action of the United Church of 
Christ, and its then active Industrial 
Committee; the Episcopal group, 
dating back to 1887, known as the 
Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor 
(CAIL), which after 1926 was vig- 
orously followed by the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy; the 
Department of Social Relations, an 
official agency of the Unitarians; 
and a number of others. 

What is the situation today? We 
no longer have the terrible abuses of 
child labor, although there are an- 
nually many reported violations of 
the child labor laws; workers, largely 
through their unions, have improved 
their economic position, until more 
than ever before are earning a living 
wage, and extreme poverty is not the 
problem it once was; unemployment 
compensation, social security bene- 
fits, minimum wage laws, and various 
other legislation has furthered the 


position of the worker. Does the 
church still have a responsibility and 
concern for action in this area of life? 


The Churches Respond Today 
{ 


We have said before that the prob- 
lems of economic life and industrial | 
relations are more complex than ever — 
before. By the same token, they are 
apt to be more subtle and elusive. © 
The big issues of black and white 
contrast have given way to shades of 
gray, among which it becomes more 
difficult to make definitive distinc- 
tions. In response to this kind of 
situation, the churches are still at- 
tempting to bring ethical guidance to 
economic scene, although the handi- 
caps imposed by complex economic 
change require more sophisticated 
approaches which become more dif- 
ficult to explain to the average 
church member. The evils of child 
labor are obvious, but it is far harder 
to explain why the National Council 
of Churches and other church bodies 
have concluded that collective 
bargaining should operate freely 


without the imposition of ‘‘right-to- 
work’? law restrictions, Yet the 
church has not withdrawn from the 
mew situation. Rather it has ac- 
cepted at least to some degree, the 
challenge to develop specialists in 
its leadership who can become inter- 
preters of the situation and lead or 
guide the church as a whole in the 
maze of new developments. 

The Reverend Cameron P. Hall 
is director of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life in the 
National Council of Churches. He is 
not only familiar with the principles 
and development of labor-management 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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“Five months picketing— 
any other experience?” 


Continued from p. 3) 
These are areas in which the liberal 
yNagogue must become active, not 
nly to achieve the specific good 
fhich medical care and additional 
chools will mean to the nation, but 
o help emphasize the fact that these 
roblems are beyond the capacity of 
ivate enterprise. They need a 
ombination of private and govern- 
ent aid and it is high time that we, 
mature religionists, helped to 
estroy the stereotype, deliberately 
oisted by reactionary forces, that 
there is something inherently evil in 
government intervention, in govern- 
ment’s assuming responsibility for 
the welfare of its citizenry. 


Church and Worker 
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problems and continually appraising 
current developments from the stand- 
point of the application of Christian 
principle, but he has been in recent 
years an observer at sessions of the 
International Labor Organization in 
Geneva, the one organization which 
survived the old League of Nations 
structure. Laymen from both busi- 
ness and labor as well as clergy 
leaders are active in the affairs of 
Dr. Hall’s department. On occasion, 
he has worked closely with his 
counterparts in the other two faiths 
as a consultant, as when a com- 
mittee of ten clergymen met with 
both the United Auto Workers and 
American Motors, at the original re- 
quest of the company, to give judg- 
ments on the ethical aspects of the 
collective bargaining of 1958. 

The Presbyterian Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations in Chicago, di- 
rected by Dr. Marshal Scott, a former 
pastor of Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, has for nearly 
fifteen years been serving that de- 
nomination in work which is a lineal 
descendant of that of Charles Stelzle, 
whose story we told here earlier. 
For three-week terms, he brings active 
ministers from the pastorate, often 
from city and industrial area churches, 
to study intensively, make visits to 
factories, hear labor leaders, person- 
nel men, and professors of industrial 
relations, to consider the facts of in- 
dustrial society as they impinge on 
stitution in New York known as Pics- 
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The Second Industrial Revolution 


The increase of Gross National 
Product cannot take place suddenly. 
Considering the delicate balance of 
our wage and price mechanism, the 
uncertain impact of foreign trade and 
defense requirements, the achieve- 
ment of a 5% annual growth may take 
some time. And it is likely that once 
it is achieved, ever intensified 
automation may still enable us to 
produce the increase with a smaller 
labor force. 

We must squarely face the pros- 
pect, therefore, that a shorter work 
week—a thirty-hour week perhaps may 
be a necessary solution—a shorter 
work week, let us make clear, with- 
out diminution of take home pay. On 
this issue, labor and management do 
not see eye to eye. Management 
contends that to pay labor for hours 
it does not work would only aggravate 
the situation. It would drive industry 
to increase the tempo of automation 
and it would demoralize labor by 
subventioning idleness. As to this 
latter claim, owners and managers, 
it appears, may realize the highest 
possible benefits from the increased 
productivity of the automated machine 
without fear of corruption or demorali- 
zation, but not so with labor. 


Workers Face the Heavier Burden 


In the past several decades we 
have invented many devices by which 
to reduce the risk of loss to investor’s 
capital. We have widely staggered or 
diffused the risk of loss through 
popular stock issues. Government 
has assisted corporate enterprise 
through depletion and depreciation 
allowances, through cost plus con- 
tracts and through making costly 
patents and experimental work avail- 
able to industry. Corporations, in 
turn, have hedged about the lives of 
their executives with stock options, 
incentive bonuses, lush pensions, 
elaborate expense accounts, generous 
severance allowances. 

It is a question whether anything 
like the same devices have been 
considered for the dilution of the 
risks of the worker in his job. Un- 
employment compensation has proven 
to be inadequate when joblessness 
extends beyond 26 weeks and the 
recent bill to extend it another 13 
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weeks is admittedly a patchwork 
effort. Equities in pension funds, 
aside from the fact that they are 
often lost through unemployment and 
aside from the difficulty in working: 
out carry-over provisions in the event 
of transfer, are still woefully in- 
adequate in terms of present day 
living costs. 

The inequity of the situation as 
between owner-management and labor 
is highly dramatized by the fact that 
in this year of 1961, if the fourth 
quarter follows all present indices, 
corporate profits will come to $46 


billion before taxes—an all-time 
record high—and 7% of the labor 
force will still be unemployed. 


Thanks to automation, many plants 
are now able to achieve a break-even 
point at less than 50% of their capac- 
ity. This appears to be prima facie 
evidence that by far the heaviest 
burden of the displacements of in- 
dustry—intensified if not completely 
caused by automation—is borne by 
labor and the families of the working 
men. 


The Voice of Religion Must be Heard 


Here is where the voice of reli- 
gion must be heard. And in some 
measure it is being heard. It is being 
heard in the work of the Religion and 
Labor Council of America. It was 
heard clearly and forthrightly from the 
Bishop of El Paso, who ordered his 
priests to employ only union labor. 
It is heard through a letter sent by 
the Vatican Secretary of State, Amleto 
Cardinal Cicognani, in a message to 
the Canadian Social Life Conference 
recently held in Nova Scotia. It is 
heard even more profoundly in the 
recent report of a Special Committee 
issued by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches, titled 
‘In Search of Maturity in Industrial 
Relations—Some Long-Range Ethical 
Implications of the 1959-1960 Dispute 
in the Steel Industry.’’ The report 
points out how difficult it was for the 
public to understand the issues in 
this crucial strike, since both sides 
used mass communication media to 
rationalize their claims. It would 
have been immensely helpful if there 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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had been a third force—the Church, 
for instance—to help the few objective 
voices among economists and liberal 
journals who were attempting to 
make the real issues clear and who 
were trying to see the debate in 
terms of the total community welfare. 

It should not surprise us that the 
inarticulate major premises of our 
free enterprise system are heavily 
weighted in favor of the privileged. 
We accept large fees for lawyers and 
doctors, extravagant bonuses for 
executives, as inherently fair and 
just; while we equally readily assume 
that without the spur of want and 
fear, the common laborer will soldier 
on the job. Organized religion must 
insist on an agonizing reappraisal 
of these assumptions. It is asking 
too much of human nature to expect 
that these issues will be objectively 
considered in the midst ofa prolonged 
and bitter dispute. But they shall 
have to be considered if our business 
society is to have even a bowing 
acquaintance with ethics, and if our 
Judaeo-Christian ethics are to be in 
any way relevant to the life of our 
community. 

If religion is to have any effective 
role in the great dialogue between 
Capital and Labor, the outcome of 
which will determine the social 
context in which all our values must 
operate, then the Church and the 
Synagogue must prepare to assume 
that role. On the local level, it 
means that Rabbis must be enough 
concerned to study the issues and to 
enlist their literate business men, 
economics professors and _ labor 
lawyers in bringing these issues 
before their forums and study groups. 
It means that the Social Action Com- 
mittee of each Temple must make its 
voice heard on these issues just as 
they have made them heard on the 
issues of war and peace or on local 
school problems. Rabbis need not be 
discouraged by the fear that these 
issues are far beyond their technical 
grasp. There are simple questions of 
principle and morality which are 
fundamentally no different from those 
that come to the Rabbi’s study. If we 
are to help guide the inevitable 
changes of our social relationships 
with a sense of reverence for human 
values, with a sense of organic 
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the church’s responsibilities. The 
Division of Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs in the Methodist 
Board of Social Concerns has in Rev. 
Emerson W. Smith another specialist, 
one who recently was called on to 
survey the industrial situation and 
the church’s role in relation to it in 
the Congo, for the World Missions 
Council and other agencies. In 
“‘briefing conferences’’ throughout 
the country and even in Hawaii, Mr. 
Smith has led groups of labor and 
business leaders as they sat down 
together, Christians all, to discuss 
their differences and consider their 
disagreements. For it is part of the 
church’s call in this aspect of life, 
as elsewhere, to be the reconciler, to 
bring men into confrontation under 
the banner of the Christian gospel, 
that peace and not conflict may be 
their manner of living together. 

The Detroit Industrial Mission 
under Rev. Hugh White, working 
through four Episcopal parishes, with 
both management and worker con- 
gregations, on the job as well as in 
the parish, is another specialized de- 
nominational effort. I should not fail 
to mention also the Religion and Labor 
Council of America, whose board in- 
cludes both top labor leaders, and 
ministers, priests and rabbis, as the 
only group working in this area which 
brings together members of all three 
faiths in a common concern for eco- 
nomic justice and right stemming from 
our common Judeo-Christian heritage. 

Most of the major denominations, 
even in cases where there is not a 


wholeness of historic change from 
bad to good, from good to better, from 
better to best, we must step out of 
our temple towers and get to work for 
the Lord. 

We cannot say with the fig, the 
olive and the vine, in Jotham’s 
parable: ‘‘Why should I leave my 
richness, my sweetness, my comfort, 
to get messed up in these prickly 
issues?’’ If we do not, the thorn 
bush and the ‘‘Birches’’ will and 
they will consume us in their fury. 
We have served and over-served our 
apprenticeship in religious meditation 
and in religious preachment. The 
time is now at hand for religious 
action. 


Church and Society in the United 


full-time specialist devoted to labor 
management and economic affairs have 
a department in which these are a 
least a portion of more generalized 
social concern. It is true, however, 
that in this area the Protestant com- 
munity is far behind the Roman Cath: 
olic in numbers of qualified clergymen 
at work and probably in the total of 
their effectiveness. The Christiar 
Life Commission of the Southern 
Baptists; the American Baptist Coun: 
cil on Social Progress; the Office of 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; 
the Council for Christian Socia 
Action of the United Church of Christ; 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; the Department of Social 
Welfare of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society in the Disciples of 
Christ; the American Lutheran Com- 
mission on Research and Social 
Action; the Social Action Department 
of the United Lutheran Church; The 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—one could go on with others. 

Here is the church at work in the 
area of human affairs. It has ac- 
cepted its mission to the economic 
life of our society, and it is seeking 
conscientiously to serve both labor 
and management and all others in its 
constituency. To describe the manner 
of their operations in detail, and to 
consider their contributions, would 
take another series of discussions. 
But the Church must be, as it seeks 
to be, constantly relevant, asserting 
day by day the sovereignty of Godand 
and the Lordship of Christ over all 
of life, work as well as worship. 


